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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza. By George Stuart Fullerton, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Second Edition, 
enlarged. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1894. 

This new edition of Professor Fullerton's Spinoza is a very great im- 
provement upon the first edition. The errors of translation, which the 
author explains as due to a misunderstanding, have disappeared, and the 
book may now be safely recommended as a fair and on the whole forcible 
rendering of the original. In Part II, I have observed two slips which 
should be corrected in a subsequent edition, and there may of course be 
others which I have not observed. The definition of ' God ' (I, def. 6) is now 
correctly given as that of a " substance consisting of an infinity of attri- 
butes," but the author has omitted to correct his translation of the proof 
of Prop. 1, Part II, the last sentence of which reads : " Hence, thought is 
one of the infinite attributes of God," etc., instead of, " Hence, thought is 
one of the infinite number of attributes," etc. Also, in the scholium to 
Prop. 7, Part II (p. 80), the sentence : " For example, a circle existing in 
nature . . . that is, the same thing," should surely read : " For example, a 
circle existing in nature . . . that is, we shall find the same things in every 
case following upon one another " (easdem res invicem sequi reperiemus). 
It may be added that the words " nee ulla alia de causa dixi" which begin 
the next sentence, are hardly adequately rendered by " I have said": its 
force would be better brought out by such words as : " And the sole reason 
why I have said." 

The ' Critical Notes ' to this edition fill some 1 50 pages. I frankly 
confess that to me they seem unsatisfactory. The main function of the 
editor of such a work, I should suppose, is to enable the student to get at 
the point of his author. Professor Fullerton's aim rather seems to be to show 
how very unsatisfactory the system of Spinoza is. To examine all the 
criticisms he has made, would be to restate the whole doctrine, and I must 
confine myself to a single point. 

Professor Fullerton insists that an " essence " is a " universal," and " a uni- 
versal is such only in virtue of the fact that it represents what several indi- 
vidual things have in common. . . . Now, if I take up existence among 
the other qualities composing an essence, then, no matter what I may mean 
by the word existence, I must universalize it, I must understand it as exist- 
ence in general, the mere idea of existence, that which all existing things 
have in common. . . . Unless one wholly change the meaning of the word 
essence, one cannot escape from self-contradiction in speaking of the real 
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existence of an essence" (pp. 263-264). This criticism is in reference to 
Spinoza's first definition (Part I) which runs: "By cause of itself I mean 
that whose essence involves existence ; or, in other words, that whose nature 
cannot be conceived except as existing." Now, surely it is a very facile 
way of disposing of Spinoza, first to define " essence " in a way which he 
would not have accepted, and then to criticize him by reference to this defini- 
tion. Professor Fullerton says that every " essence " is an abstraction, which 
represents what several individuals have in common. In other words, we 
have experience of a number of individual things, and, by comparing them 
with one another, we reach a class-notion. But this is precisely what 
Spinoza denies, and rightly denies. There is no experience of separate 
individuals, and therefore no possibility of forming abstract notions such as 
Professor Fullerton, following the old dead formal logic, assumes. If we ex- 
clude from the so-called individual all universals we shall have nothing. How, 
for instance, shall we find in experience an individual which is not related 
to other individuals in space and time? How shall we find individuals in 
space which are not movable ? But mobility is not something attaching to 
this or that individual, but a relation between objects distinguished but not 
separated from one another. Now, it is of such ' universals ' as space, 
time, and motion, that Spinoza speaks when he maintains that universals are 
real. They are communes notiones, or elements implied in each and 
every individual, not qualities attaching to this or that individual. And 
if such universals are involved in the real existence of finite things, what 
shall we say of the universal of universals ? The idea of God is for Spinoza 
that idea which is presupposed in all modes of reality. Professor Fullerton 
says that if we " take up existence among the other qualities composing an 
essence ... we must understand it as existence in general." This view 
rests upon the assumption that we have a knowledge of a number of in- 
dividual things as each existing. But Spinoza's doctrine is that we have 
no such knowledge : that apart from the consciousness, explicit or implicit, 
of the one single existence we can have no knowledge whatever. The 
idea of the infinite is not that of a sum of finites, but that which the very 
idea of the finite presupposes. To speak of ' existence ' in connection 
with God as an abstraction from the existence of finite things is absurd. 
Existence, in short, must be a Unity, which the finite presupposes, and in 
this sense Existence is an Individual. In reference to such an Existence 
the opposition of ' existence ' and ' essence ' is unmeaning. We can say 
of this or that mode of existence that its ' essence ' may fall apart from its 
'existence'; but, in reference to the supreme Principle of all existence, 
the 'essence' is inseparable from the 'existence,' because any separation 
of the one from the other would imply finitude, and therefore would compel 
us to postulate an existence in which there was no such separation. It 
seems to me, then, that Professor Fullerton cannot have appreciated the force, 
either of Spinoza's distinction between abstract ideas and true ' universals,' 
or of his identification of essence and existence in the case of God, or he 
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would not have assumed that Spinoza might be overthrown by a theory of 
' universals ' which will not bear examination. I shall only add, that when 
Professor Fullerton repeats his old objection to Spinoza's " causa sui," on the 
ground that " the word cause implies a relation between two things," I can 
only repeat that "the word cause " is not used in this sense by Spinoza, but 
in the sense of an adequate or ultimate explanation of all reality, and that 
the conception of a self-caused reality, however inadequate it may be, at 
least helps to lift us above the finite category of cause to a higher point of 
view. John Watson. 

Logic Inductive and Deductive. By William Minto, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. xii, 373. 

This posthumous book is precisely what it pretends to be, an excellent 
university extension manual. It is well written, interesting, and calculated 
to awaken curiosity about its subject in minds entirely fresh to the study. 
But it is not a formal treatise, and does not dispense with the use of one, 
and for the purposes of a college text-book in this country the absence of 
examples, of an index, and of a clear statement of the relations of Logic and 
Psychology, is likely to present formidable obstacles. 

The preface tells us that two things have been aimed at. The first is to 
treat the study of logic historically, i.e., with reference to the practical aims 
of logic and the environment in which the various logical doctrines were 
first propounded. The second is to increase the power of logic as a prac- 
tical discipline by means of the first. Such a method of treatment has, of 
course, many advantages, among which not the least is that it enables the 
author to evade many difficulties by explaining how they have arisen, and how 
a doctrine, intended to answer one need, has been unhistorically extended 
to apply to a different problem. But after several repetitions of such apolo- 
gies it is hard to refrain from asking: What after all is the scientific value 
of that doctrine new f And generally it is by no means easy to disentangle 
Minto's answer to this question. On the whole, therefore, I am disposed 
to think that, unless the question of validity is clearly distinguished from 
that of origin, the historical treatment of logical problems is likely to prove 
rather an interesting tribute to the growing fascination of the historical 
method than an aid to the student of the science. 

In deductive logic the most important contribution to the theory of his 
subject Minto proffers, is his proposal to recognize formally the inferences 
naturally suggested by a statement, but hitherto regarded as extra-logical. 
Every affirmation about anything is an implicit negation about something 
else, and that is practically recognized in ordinary life. Why not recog- 
nize, then, this ' counter-implication ' of propositions ? Minto proposes to 
do so in a new law of thought entitled that of " Homogeneous Counter- 
relativity," which asserts that " every positive in thought has a contraposi- 



